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BEWARE! 


INSECT LEGIONS 





NOW IN FULL ATTACK! | 


Don’t trust your garden’s precious 
beauty to the uncertain protection of 
unproved insecticides. 

Don’t risk burning or otherwise 
harming your plants and shrubs 
with chemical compounded at home. 
Don’t fuss with mixing, stirring, 
straining—economy of time and effi- 
ciency in results dictate the use of 


Wiksous 
O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The spray that for overaquarter cen- 
tury has been preserving the beauty 


of great estates as well as small gar- ; 


dens. Safe under all conditions, con- 
stant in strength, and composition, 
simple to use — merely dilute with 
water—Wilson’s OK Plant Spray has 
won the approvalof officers and mem- 
bers of the Garden Club of America. 





Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
ts sold by leading stores 
everywhere. The genuine 
may be identified by this 
famous Trade Mark. Jf your 
dealer cannot supply your 
requirements write for 
prices and folder E-7 


ANDREW WILSON, INC. 


Dept. E-7 SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 














New York, N. Y. 
= 


Inc. 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 

300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 
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T= Mexican bean beetle which is like a lady-bug but colored yellow 
with black spots, and the bright yellow larve of this insect are in- 
creasing in number every year. Watch for it on the bean leaves from now 
on and spray with proprietary mixtures available from seed stores for the 
first generation of the beetle. For late crops of beans, spray again late in 
July and once more ten days later. Use a nozzle on the spray gun that 
will drive the mixture up under the foliage. Never use arsenate of lead 
on beans. 


















Snip the dead flower clusters from lilacs, azaleas and rhododendrons. | 


This is practically all of the pruning required by these plants. By removing 
the old flower clusters, better blooms will be had next year. 
The lace-wing fly, a small insect that feeds on the undersides of leaves, 


| turns those of rhododendrons and laurels rusty. Spray now with a weak oil 


solution that can be obtained from seed stores or other materials recom- 
mended for the purpose. 

Evergreens that have taken on a brown or rusty appearance and that 
have webs appearing at the bases of the needles are infested with red 
spider. Several kinds of spray can be obtained from the seed stores that 
will control this insect. Constant washing of the evergreens with the 
hose will rid them of most of the tiny spi: er-mites. 

Quack grass, Canada thistles, burdock, nd goldenrod can be eradi- 
cated by spraying them with a solution of sodium chlorate mixed at the 
rate of one pound to one gallon of water. Thoroughly wet the foliage, 
using the solution at the rate of one or two gallons to a square rod. This 
does not sterilize the soil, although crops cannot be grown for a month 
or more. Sodium chlorate is inflammable and explosive. There is a pro- 
prietary material available from seed stores that is a safe substitute. 

Finer peaches and apples will result if the fruit is thinned. Pick off all 
under-sized fruits and leave no two specimens touching one another. 
Use snippers to thin apples. Do this work after the usual June drop. 
Only trees that are fruiting heavily need thinning. 

Destroy weeds in gravel walks with proprietary weed killers. The best 
results will be obtained if the gravel is slightly moist as after a light rainfall. 
Beware, however, of using the weed killer where tree and shrub roots 
penetrate the soil or where box bushes and other plants are used as edgings. 

Geranium plants growing in the garden that are intended for use indoors 
next Winter should be kept from flowering all Summer long. Then, too, 


| as the shoots grow, pinch them back to four inches to make bushy plants. 


Order seeds of pansies, English Daisies, and other flowers that will be 
planted early in August. 

The roses Blaze and New Dawn should be left unpruned after flowering 
except where New Dawn is being grown as a shrub rose. If the flower clus- 
ters are also left on Dr. Van Fleet, Bloomfield Courage, American Pillar 


| and a few other kinds, they will produce attractively colored fruits in the 


Fall. The season’s pruning of rambler roses may be done later on. 
Try rooting cuttings of climbing roses, using the stems that flowered, 
and many kinds of shrubs. Each cutting should have several joints. Allow 





the leaves to remain on the top half of the cutting. Plant the cuttings two | 


inches or more deep in sandy soil in a shady place. Keep the soil moist. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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MADONNA 


These stately flow- 
ers, symbol of pu- 
rity and devotion, 
whose regal grace 
and glistening 
whiteness give a 
/ supreme distinction 
to any garden, are 
especially alluring 
against a background of blue Del- 
phiniums. 

Our bulbs are selected from the 
choicest collection in France—stalks 
4 to 5 feet tall, often 10 to 15 
magnificent blooms on a single stem. 

To secure their gracious beauty 
for your garden next year at these 
unusually low prices the bulbs must 
be ordered now. They will be de- 
livered to you ready for planting in 
September. 


MAMMOTH BULBS 
Doz., $3.50 100, $25.00 


100 DARWIN 





-50 
TULIPS $3 


if you order before August Ist this 
famous SCHLING’S SPECIAL 
MIXTURE of choicest top size bulbs, 
sure to bloom. Made up especially 
for us from ten of the finest named 
varieties—not at all the ordinary 
field-grown mixture usually sold. 











Send for our Fall Bulb List— 
many other enticing values 
offered and described. 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


Madison Ave., near 58th Street 
New York City 








For Immediate Effect 
Fragrant, double garden pinks. Delicate 
tones and rich mahogany. Superb plants in 


bud and bloom. 
$2.40 per dozen $4.50 for 25 


Express Collect 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES Catalog 


The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 





"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 


AQUILEGIAS 


The choicest strains of Long- 
Spurred Hybrid Columbines ever 
offered. 

Dobbie’s Imperial Hybrids, pkt. 35c 
Mrs. Scott Elliott’s Strain, pkt. 50c 
Plant now for keen enjoyment of 
these exceptional colors next June 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Garden Club of America Meeting 

EARLY 600 Garden Club of America delegates assembled 

in Chicago, June 5 through 8, at the Drake Hotel for their 
annual meeting. Important committee meetings were held on 
the first day by the conservation and the billboard and road- 
side groups. It was reported that great advances are being made 
against the billboard nuisance. The state of Maine has passed 
a law to make auto graveyards a ‘‘public nuisance,’’ it was 
announced. 

A visit was made to the loan collection at the art institute 
where tea was served at five in the afternoon. The daughters 
of John G. Shedd entertained all the delegates at a buffet 
supper in the Shedd Aquarium Monday evening. 

The annual meeting was held on Tuesday morning at 


which time the election of officers took place. Nearly all of 
them were re-elected. The results were as follows: 


President, MRS. JONATHAN BULKLEY, Ridgefield (Conn.) Garden Club. 


First vice-president, MRS. HORATIO GATES LLOYD, The Gardeners, 
Haverford, Pa. 





Second vice-president, MRS. CARL A. DE GERSDORFF, Lenox (Mass.) 


Garden Club. 
Third vice-president, MRS. JOHN SHERWIN, Cleveland Garden Club. 
Fourth vice-president, MRS. LYMAN RHOADES, Millbrook, N. Y. 


Fifth vice-president, MRS. WILLIAM H. WILMER, Amateur Gardeners of 
Baltimore. 


Sixth vice-president, MRS. N. PENROSE HALLOWELL, Milton, Mass. 
Treasurer, MRS. WILLIAM DARRACH, Greenwich, Conn. 


Recording secretary, MRS. SAMUEL SEABURY, Garden Club of East 
Hampton, L. I., N. Y 


Corresponding secretary, MRS. ROBERT H. FIFE, Middletown, Conn. 

The conservation and billboard committees were united 
under one chairman, Mrs. Robert C. Wright. A new horti- 
cultural committee was added with Mrs. James Barnes, 
Princeton Garden Club, chairman. The annual meeting for 
1934 is to be held in New England, the hostess clubs being the 
Piscataqua Garden Club and the Garden Club of Mt. Desert. 

Many homes and gardens were opened to the delegates on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday in Evanston, Kenil- 
worth, Winnetka and Glencoe. 

Features of the third day were a Presidents’ Council lunch- 
eon at the Glenview Country Club, following a council meet- 


Cascade and Pool, a Feature Exhibit at the Flower Show in Rochester, N. Y. 
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ing at Deering Memorial Library, Northwestern University, 
and a visit by the entire group to Walden, the Cyrus Hall 
McCormick place on the lake, where tea was served. 

All delegates to the convention were entertained in 23 
Lake Forest homes at luncheon on the final day. The program 
was so arranged that there was also time to visit the Century 
of Progress, and to stop at the Shakespeare Garden, which 
the Evanston Garden Club built and dedicated in 1930. The 
convention closed with a tea given at Covin Tree, the Walter 
S. Brewster's estate. 


An American Amaryllis Society 


The American Amaryllis Society was organized on May 
21 at a meeting of amaryllis enthusiasts in Orlando, Fla. 
The purpose of the society is the advancement of amaryllis 
culture in general, including the introduction of new species, 
development of new varieties, improvement of methods of 
growing and propagation, and the stimulation of increased 
interest in this branch of floriculture. The society is planning 
to issue a yearbook of amaryllis information in the near 
future, and material for the initial number 1s already in 
preparation. The society proposes to direct its research and 
Other efforts mainly in behalf of such types of the amaryllis 
family as hippeastrums, Amaryllis belladonna, clivia, cri- 
nums, haemanthus, hymenocallis, lycoris, nerine, vallota, 
zephyranthes and others composing the bulbous genera, and 
excluding the narcissus group, the agaves and similar plants. 

Officers of the society are: E. G. Duckworth, president; 
H. P. Traub, vice-president; R. W. Wheeler, treasurer, and 
W. Hayward, secretary. Theodore L. Mead of Oviedo, Fla., 
veteran hybridizer and naturalist, is an honorary member of 
the society. Dues of the society are $2.00 annually. The board 
of directors has voted to keep the charter open until January 
1, 1934, for the enrollment of charter members. The address 
of the secretary, W. Hayward, is 2240 Fairbanks Avenue, 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Farm and Home Week in Amherst 


Round table discussions will be featured in the annual 
Farm and Home Week program at the Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Mass., July 25 to 27. Topics for these 
discussions are perennial borders and gardens, rock gardens, 
foundation plantings, and insects and diseases in the garden. 
Popular lecturers will also be on hand. Professor Clark L. 
Thayer of the college will talk on bulbs. Professor Frank A. 
Waugh will follow his lecture, “‘Hedges for Garden Use,” 
with a visit to the college hedge demonstration plot. Professor 
E. A. White of Cornell University is to illustrate both of his 
talks on roses and flower arrangement. By way of novelty, 
Professor Frank Prentice Rand will give his lecture “‘Dorothy’s 
Good Friday” in which he describes a walk that he himself 
took several years ago over the route that Dorothy Words- 


worth made with her brother, William Wordsworth, the Eng- 
lish poet. 


California Garden Club Federation 


The California Garden Club Federation has elected the 
following officers: President, Mrs. Leonard B. Slosson of 
Los Angeles; first vice-president, Mrs. S. A. Guiberson of 
Beverly Hills; second vice-president, Mr. Howard Gilkey of 
Oakland; third vice-president, Mrs. Bess S. Lewis of Rose- 
ville; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Richard Kirkley of West- 
wood; recording secretary, Mrs. J. H. Keemer of Sacramento: 
treasurer, Mr. P. M. Grant of South Pasadena; and directors- 
at-large, Mrs. Walter Duval of Santa Paula, Miss Charlotte 
Hoak of South Pasadena, and Mrs. E. O. Orpet of Santa 
Barbara. 

At the recent annual meeting in Pasadena, the president 
reported a total membership of 49 clubs. It was reported also 
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that more than two square miles of wild flowers had been 
planted by the Ojai Club. Monterey was chosen for the semi- 
annual meeting to be held in October. 


The Federation Garden Locator 


The National Council of State Garden Club Federations 
publishes a ‘‘Locator,’’ which indicates gardens in various parts 
of the country that are open to visits by members of that organi- 
zation. Identification cards for visiting these gardens are to be 
obtained from the state chairmen. A complete list of these 
chairmen and their addresses is as follows: 


Arkansas—Mrs. Chester C. Stokes, 200 Olive St., Park Hill, Little Rock 

California—Mrs. Leonard B. Slossom, 426 S. Arden Blvd., Los Angeles 

Colorado—Mrs. A. L. Fish, 271 West 37th St., Denver 

Connecticut—NMiss Alice Taggart, Sunset Lane, Rye, N. Y. 

Georgia—Mrs. Charles M. Leroux, 1125 Lullwater Rd., Atlanta 

Illinois—Mrs. Robert Pabodie, 14 Oak St., Maywood 

lowa—Mrs. Seth J. Temple, 25 McClelland Blvd., Davenport 

Kansas—NMiss Susan B. Dick, Kansas State Horticultural Society, Capito! 
Building, Topeka 

Kentucky—AMrs. R. J. Buffington, Muir 

Maine—Mrs. Ernest A. Robbins, Jr., Camden 

Maryland—Mrs. Albert Graham, 2 West Oakdale Ave., Roland Park 

Massachusetts—Mrs. Harold G. Cutler, 334 Beacon St., Boston 

Michigan—NMiss Harriet Richards, 711 Turner Ave., Grand Rapids 

New Jersey—Mrs. W. O. Morgan, 244 South Mountain Ave., Montclair 

New York—Mrs. Arthur C. Langmuir, South Broadway, Hastings-on- 
Hudson 

North Carolina—Mrs. T. Buren Sidbury, 15 North 5th St., Wilmington 

Ohio—Mrs. F. W. Blazy, 2604 West Overlook Ave., Cleveland Heights 

Pennsylvania—Mrs. S. S. Newcomer, Kane, McKean County 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Francis E. Bates, Oaklawn 

South Carolina—Mrs. Sheffield Phelps, Aiken 

Tennessee—Mrs. Thomas T. Tyne, Jr., Tyne Rd., Nashville. 

Texas—Mrs. Goodall Wooton, 700 West 19th St., Austin 

West Virginia—Mrs. H. M. Anderson, Charleston 

Wisconsin—Mrs. Chester Thomas, Dean Rd., Fox Point, Milwaukee 


A Display Garden of Daylilies 


A collection of daylilies (Hemerocallis) has recently been 
planted in the New York Botanical Garden which includes 
plants of the known species of this genus, more than 100 
named horticultural clons and numerous hybrids produced 
in experimental breeding at the garden. The section devoted to 
hybrid seedlings produced at the botanical garden includes 
first-generation hybrids of many combinations between 
species, typical plants of later generations which illustrate the 
ranges of variation for various hybrid progenies, and many 
hybrids that are ranked as excellent and of possible merit for 
culture as garden plants. 

The assembly of species, named varieties and wild plants in 
this collection of daylilies has been in active progress since 
1921. A few plants have been purchased, but only from three 
nursery firms in Europe. All other plants have been donated to 
the garden. 

This display garden is the most complete collection of day- 
lilies thus far assembled both of the horticultural clons and 
the wild species. Gardeners may visit this display collection 
of daylilies, observe and compare the different species and the 
named horticultural clons and make their own decisions 
regarding the merits of the daylilies and the selection of those 
that are most desirable for culture. 


Flower Show in Rochester 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Garden Clubs recently co-operated 
in putting on a flower show of unusual merit and one which 
attracted wide attention. It is being considered as a forerunner 
of the National Flower Show to be held in Rochester next 
year, at which time all of the local garden clubs are to partici- 
pate. The principal exhibit at the exhibition mentioned is 
illustrated in this issue of Horticulture. It was planned by 
Alling DeForest, landscape architect, and was put up by 
William Lauweret, Genesee Valley Gardens and Hart & Vick. 
Fully 10,000 tulips of named varieties were planted at the 
base of the pool. The exhibit contained red and white dog- 
wood, azaleas, mountain laurel, lilacs, pines and hemlocks. 




















BULBOUS IRISES FOR ROCK GARDENS 


cially suitable for the rock garden. Some of them are 
entirely unknown in this country, although they are 
easily grown and can now be bought at a nominal price. 

Iris reticulata, so named because the bulb has a reticulated 
or netted covering, does not wait for Winter’s snow to disap- 
pear, nor indeed for the ice to melt, to put in its appearance. 
During the Winter months it begins to push its spear-like 
foliage up through the snow and ice, in order that it may be 
ready, with the first warm days of Springtime, to burst into 
full flower. While the foliage grows 10 inches or more tall, 
it is quite scant, being just the width of an ordinary blade of 
grass, and, during the flowering season, just a few leaves to 
each bulb. Even this foliage is quite unusual, for it is not flat, 
but has four sides, two of the surfaces being wider than the 
other two. 

The flower is, of course, the most conspicuous part of the 
plant, even though the foliage extends beyond the flower 
stalk, which is 10 to 12 inches in height. The best known 
form is of a rich pansy-violet coloring, with brilliant gold 
markings at the throat. It is also violet scented, the fragrance 
being especially pronounced if the flowers are cut in the bud 
and allowed to open in a warm room. It is one of our very 
finest Spring bulbs, flowering with the crocus. 

Iris Cantab belongs to the reticulata group, and is identical 
with it in all particulars excepting color, which is an exquisite 
soft blue; it also flowers somewhat earlier, usually coming 
into bloom in my gardens at Bayside, Long Island, the first 
week in March. Both Iris reticulata and Cantab will with- 
stand zero weather. They should be planted about three inches 
deep, in a hot, dry, well-drained, sunny location in the rock 
garden. The tiny bulbs, which are only the size of a small 
marble, do not look as though they would produce such a 
magnificent flower. They should be planted about two inches 
apart each way, and a dozen or more together for effect. A 
hundred or more planted for mass effect, will make a never- 
to-be-forgotten picture, and can be planted in an area thirty 
inches square. 

The soil should have a good percentage of sand and some 
leaf mold or peat. It is well to make a liberal application of 
bone meal at planting time and pulverized limestone will help 
to create just the condition in which the bulbs will thrive best. 

After they have finished flowering the foliage grows into 
a little heavier tuft and then disappears entirely, just as the 
tulips or daffodils do, to become dormant for the Summer. 
They may then either be dug and stored in dry sand, peat or 
buckwheat hulls over Summer, or they may be left where 
they are. If they are lifted, they should be replanted in Sep- 
tember or October. If left where they are they will take care 
of themselves during the Summer months, provided they are 
not in too wet a spot. This is the reason for the necessity of 
sand and good drainage. When they are dormant they like to 
be as dry as possible. For this reason they sometimes do espe- 
cially well under a tree, where they are protected from mois- 
ture during the Summer months. 

Iris tuberosa (Hermodactylus tuberosus) is an apple-green 
iris with a rich, velvety blackish purple lip and is exceedingly 
fragrant. It is also very early and is one of our most unusual 
Spring flowers. Its habit of growth, its foliage, size of flower 
and method of treatment are about the same as for the reticu- 
lata group. For effect, no less than a dozen of these should be 
planted together in a hot, well-drained pocket in the rock 
garden. They are especially attractive as cut flowers, and make 
a most unusual table decoration. For such a purpose a hundred 
or more of them can be planted in a raised bed in the cutting 
garden, if the rock garden will not accommodate them. 

Itis pavonia is sometimes called ‘“The Peacock Iris’’ because 
of the likeness of the flower to the tip of a peacock’s feather. 


"Tea are many charming groups of irises that are espe- 





It is in reality a moraea from South Africa, there being no 
true irises that grow wild anywhere south of the Equator, 
being replaced by the closely allied moraeas. Jris pavomnia is 
tiny in every sense, and 25 bulbs should be planted very close 
together in an eight-inch space. They are quite hardy in zero 
weather, but I have not yet discovered how to make them 
flower profusely, although the few flowers that appear will 
repay one for any care given them. The flowers vary from 
white to light blue, with a green-black or biue-black spot on 
each petal, which gives it the resemblance to a tiny peacock’s 
feather tip. The flowers are just an inch across and never fail 
to attract attention even though so small. They also like a 
hot, dry, well-drained, sunny location. 

Iris sisyrinchium is a lovely sky blue flower, with very 
sparse grassy foliage, somewhat like /. pavonia, that flowers 
in June. Each flower lasts but a few hours, opening in the 
afternoon and closing at night, but furnishing a new crop of 
flowers each day. They are very tiny, requiring about 25 for 
a space eight inches square. They should be planted in full sun. 

For that portion of the garden where taller varieties can be 
used, the new hybrid Dutch irises are most attractive. They 
are also the most valuable of all irises for cut flowers. As they 
produce only one flower at a time to a flower stalk, a dozen or 
more of them should be planted together for effect. They come 
in a complete range of colors and have proven quite hardy as 
far north as Long Island. Golden Bronze is a bronze and 
violet combination; Yellow Queen is a deep yellow; Therese 
Schwartz is a white and blue combination; D. Haring is a 
lovely grey-white; Jacob De Wit is dark blue; Leonardi 
Da Vinci is creamy white and canary yellow; Theo Wyck is 
cornflower blue; White Excelsior, pure snow white; Adrian 
Backer, purple lilac; and A. Bloemaard, dark purplish blue. 
They thrive in full sun and in well-drained soil. 

—Robert Wayman. 
Bayside, N. Y. 





The Curious Peacock Iris 
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A Sea Side Rose | 
Garden po eo 


The rose garden of Mrs. Arthur 
Curtiss James at Newport, R. L., 
stands on the side of a hill overlook- 
ing the sea. It is unique in conception 
and comprehensive in execution, con- 
taining most of the newer varieties 
and many standards. This garden 
was planned and planted by Mrs. 
Harriett R. Foote of Marblehead, 
Mass., with the assistance of Herbert 
J. Kellaway, landscape architect, of 
Boston, Mass. It is one of the out- 
standing rose gardens of America and 
especially attractive because of its sea- 
side location. 





é x : 
Dietanadtinte Chil Detail of the Arthur Curtiss James Rose Garden 





The Garden on the Upper Terrace Contains Many Choice Standard Roses 
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One of the Interesting Architectural Features and a Mirror Pool Bordered by Roses 
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PLANNING LOCAL FLOWER SHOWS 


HE Ohio Association of Garden Clubs has undertaken to 

meet the tremendous demand which exists for accurate and 
comprehensive information about the organization, manage- 
ment and judging of flower shows by issuing a publication 
which is called a bulletin, but which is little less than a book, 
having a total of 91 pages and a semi-stiff binding. It was 
written by Victor H. Ries, assistant professor of floriculture 
in the Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio. Professor 
Ries has obtained much of his information by personal expe- 
rience as chairman of the flower show and judging committee 
of the Ohio association. 

There is hardly any phase of flower show work which is 
not included in this booklet and some of the items emphasized 
are of special importance, as for example, the handling of 
traffic. Professor Ries points out that floor plans should be so 
arranged as to provide a circulation of traffic in one direction. 
Pockets and dead ends to cause blocking and congestion must 
be avoided. Even in small shows, Professor Ries says, the 
walks should be at least five feet in width. If a double line of 
traffic is necessary they must be wider. He makes the interest- 
ing observation that people usually walk two abreast through 
a flower show. 

It is argued that very few decorations are needed at an 
exhibition of flowers. Artificial decorations are particularly 
objectionable. It is permissible and advisable, however, to 
cover the tops and possibly the sides of the tables, perhaps with 
paper or burlap. Professor Ries likes a burlap having a neutral 
old gold or dull green color. He finds Manila paper far 
preferable to white or black paper or to any striking colors 
such as pink or yellow. He does not mention the fact that 
peat moss makes an excellent covering for tables especially 
when water is likely to be spilled as in the classes calling for 
cut flowers. Peat moss has been used for some years with a 
certain degree of satisfaction at exhibitions of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that the schedule, even for a 
small show, should have each class definite and self-explana- 
tory, with a sufficient number of classes to avoid congestion. 
Professor Ries believes that a considerable part of a show 
should be made up of collections for artistic arrangement, but 
admits that some authorities disagree with him in this matter. 
Some flower show authorities seem to think that an exhibition 
should be made up largely of specimen flowers but most of 
those having experience in flower show management feel that 
specimen blooms should not be exhibited to the exclusion of 
flower arrangements and other features. It is a conservative 
suggestion that the flower arrangements and the specimen 
flower classes be allowed equal space in the show. 

Professor Ries likes a few special classes such as shadow 
boxes, table arrangements, furniture groups and the like as 
well as classes for boys and girls. Warning is given against 
including classes which give some one person an opportunity 
to exhibit a particular container or a certain flower which no 
one else possesses. Doubtless, the author is right in this par- 
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ticular, but certainly the owner of a rare flower should be 
urged to show it, perhaps as a special exhibit. 

Professor Ries believes that collections of flowers as well as 
artistic arrangements have a place in flower shows because they 
may bring out a large number of flowers from some one garden 
that would not otherwise be exhibited. Collections, however, 
should be expected to contain only the best and it is wise to 
specify the number of kinds or varieties and the number of 
blooms to be shown. Mixed collections of perennials or an- 
nuals are often found rather unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of general effect, according to Professor Ries. 

Professor Ries seems to be somewhat on the fence in the 
matter of score cards although he inserts scales of points cover- 
ing all sorts of exhibits. He argues that scoring is helpful to the 
novice in learning to judge and to the trained judge in close 
contests, but that an experienced judge usually uses short cuts 
based on the instinctive use of an imaginary score card. The 
tendency to have a separate score card for every flower is 
possibly necessary in scoring new introductions but is not 
necessary for ordinary flower show purposes. All this leaves 
the reader of this booklet at liberty to form his own opinions 
about the value of scoring. However, he will find that Pro- 
fessor Ries has given him adequate information about the use 
of score cards and a complete list of the terms used. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 


HE following books have been added to the Library of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 


Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa., by John C. Wister. 1933. 

Book about roses, by S. Reynolds Hole. 1933. 

Botany of Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, by Britton & Wilson. 
2v. 1923-30. 

Compleat gardener’s practice, by Stephen Blake. 1664. 

Cure it with a garden, by Leonard H. Robbins. 1933. 

Delphiniums, their history and cultivation, by George A. Phillips. 1933. 

English gardener ... by Leonard Meager. 1670. 

Exploring and plant collecting in Northern British Columbia, by Mary 
G. Henry. ‘ 

Fighting the insects, by Leland O. Howard. 1933. 

Flora seu deFlorum cultura, by John Rea. 2nd ed. 

From Cedar to Hyssop, by Crowfoot & Baldensperger. 

Garden, by W. E. Shewell-Cooper. 1933. 

Garden book of Sir Thomas Hanmer. 1933. 

Garden of today, by H. Avery Tipping. 1933. 

Garden ponds and pools, by A. E. Hodge. 1933. 


1676. 
1932. 


Gardening in the Southwest, edited by Mrs. G. R. Scruggs. 1932. 
Hardy chrysanthemums, at Swarthmore, by John C. Wister. 1933. 
How to see flowers, by Eric Fitch Daglish. 1933. 

Informal gardens, by H. Stuart Ortloff. 1933. 

Insect menace, by Leland O. Howard. 1933. 

Lilacs in my garden, by Alice (Mrs. Edward) Harding. 1933. 


Morris Arboretum of the University of Pennsylvania. 1933. 

My garden helper, edited by Alfred Carl Hottes. n.d. 

Natural history of Carolina, Florida and the Bahama Islands, by Mark 
Catesby. 2v. 1754. 

New creations in plant life, by W. L. Harwood. 1930. 

— gardening encyclopaedia, edited by Richard Suddell. 

New system of agriculture, being a complete body of husbandry and 
gardening, by John Laurence. 1726. 

Our friendly trees, by Barbara Briggs. n.d. 

Plant world in Florida, by Henry Nenrling. 1933. 

Plants of Rocky Mountain National Park, by R. E. Ashton. 

Principles of gardening ... by Batty Langley. 1728. 

Rock gardens, by A. Edwards. n.d. 

Wild flowers of Mt. Desert Island, Maine, by Edgar T. Wherry. 1928. 

Wissahickon hills, by Cornelius Weygandt. 1930. 


1933. 


ILLUSTRATION ON THE FRONT COVER 


peter BET or Soapwort which is illustrated on 
this issue’s cover, grows so readily and is seen so often in 
pastures and along roadsides that it is considered by many 
persons to be a wild flower. The fact is that its native home 
is Western Asia. In spite of its frequent appearance in neg- 
lected places, it is a desirable perennial and cherished in many 
old-fashioned gardens. One should choose for it, however, 
a place where it can expand into broad masses without chok- 
ing other plants, for it spreads rapidly. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER - § 





T the risk of being tedious, I again reiterate my eagerness to 
have good gardens include roses long before the conven- 
tional rose season. This can be done if the rose is given a 
square deal, or rather ‘‘a new deal,” and its various representa- 
tives are not expected to bloom longer than the lilacs, weigelas 
and forsythias. 

Rosa ecae, R. hugonis and R. xanthina give the first prim- 
rose and yellow shrub splash of roses. They do not belong in 
any rose garden as roses, but they do belong in any shrub 
border as beautiful, shapely and desirable shrubs. Rosa in- 
odora comes in just after them as a pure white beauty, and 
R. willmottiae as the daintiest thing in pink, with foliage that 
justifies its growth for that alone. 

The Austrian Copper rose, R. foetida bicolor, as I saw it 
blooming at the wonderful Whitman Cross garden in Chevy 
Chase, Md., a few weeks ago, was one mass, not of copper, 
but of brilliant orange. It is doing just as well at Breeze Hill, 
Mr. J. Horace McFarland’s estate in Harrisburg, Pa., and I 
commend it as an accent in shrubbery plantings, where it will 
be as useful as a single oriental poppy is in the lilac border. 

Getting out of the species roses, one can touch upon Pere 
Dot’s “‘Nevada,’’ which is a Moyesi hybrid, sometimes carry- 
ing a little of the high color of its parent into the white of the 
blooms, but this year nearly snowy. It is whiter and more 
striking than any other thing in the garden at the time of 
bloom, except another hybrid made by the late Dr. Van Fleet 
between R. hugonis and R. spinosissima, which provides 
larger flowers than either, more of them at any one time, and 
a lovely primrose color. It is not yet named or in commerce, 
simply because the nurserymen have not waked up yet to 
these short-time roses. 

My urgency is to have these species and hybrid roses planted 
as shrub items worth while for themselves and not to be 
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looked down upon because they do not bloom all the time, 
any more than do the various philadelphuses or lilacs. If the 
wise gardener takes this point of view he can use his own 
pleasure among many hardy climbers and get magnificent 
results. From Harrisburg south, and possibly north of Harris- 
burg to a certain extent, the bracteata hybrid Mermaid will 
give a bush which never needs to flower to justify itself, be- 
cause of its magnificent foliage. Dr. Whitman Cross’ plant at 
Chevy Chase is one of the finest subjects I have ever seen, not 
taking any account of its habit of providing five-inch primrose 
flowers from late June until frost. 


LOWER lovers who were fortunate enough to attend the 

annual exhibition of the American Orchid Society held a 
few weeks ago in the great glassed-in garden of Pierre S. 
duPont at Longwood, near Wilmington, Del., are still talk- 
ing about the magnificent collection of flowers which they 
saw there. It would be impossible to find a more fitting setting 
for an orchid show than the Longwood gardens, because these 
gardens are filled with tropical plants growing with the great- 
est luxuriance. 

It may be remembered that the George Robert White Medal 
of Honor was given to Mr. duPont a few years ago by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society for the development of 
these amazing gardens, where the public is allowed to wander 
among the tropical plants, often to the strains of music from 
the great organ in an adjoining room. 

The grounds which surround the glassed-in garden are also 
well worth a visit, for they have been laid out on a lavish 
scale and include a new garden of fountains, where, on special 
occasions, colored lights play upon the water in constant 





The Famous Glassed in Garden of Pierre §. duPont Near Wilmington, Del., Where the Exhibition 
of the American Orchid Society Was Held 
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changing hues bringing about lovely color harmonies which 
are produced by means of a keyboard similar to that of an 
organ console. 


I HAVE always held to the theory that poison ivy gives off a 
volatile oil which will travel in the air, particularly on 
warm, sultry days, and so poison people even though they 
have not come in direct contact with the plants. It seems, 
however, that I have been wrong. Mr. L. E. Warren of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has chemically iso- 
lated the actual poison of poison ivy and poison sumac and 
has found it to be a resin-like stuff related to carbolic acid. 
It is not at all volatile and so cannot act through the air. Thus 
another popular notion has been exploded. 

Persons unfortunate enough to become poisoned should 
immediately wash the exposed skin with alcohol or ‘‘straight”’ 
gasoline, either of which will dissolve the poisonous material. 
But here is a warning: ethyl gasoline should never be used 
because it may result in lead poisoning. The first treatment 
should be followed by another washing with water and a 


Neillia Sinensis, Introduced by the Late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson 


liberal amount of soap. The best medicinal remedy is 5 per 
cent of ferric chloride in a 50 per cent solution of alcohol, 
according to Mr. Warren, who is a chemist as well as a horti- 
culturist, and ought to know. 


EILLIA sinensis has been slow to gain favor with ama- 

teur gardeners since its introduction from China in 1901 

by E. H. Wilson. It gained more attention abroad at first than 

it did here, and even now, fewer nurserymen have it than the 
value of the shrub warrants. 

Late in May in Pennsylvania or early in June in Massa- 
chusetts this five-foot shrub suddenly bursts into bloom. The 
buds are coral at first, but open into delicately colored pink 
blossoms which resemble little bells. The terminal clusters 
of blossoms are not large but are pleasing. 

In habit, this shrub is handsome with arching, spreading 
branches. The leaves, as may be seen from the illustration, 
are very coarsely toothed. The older stems are a reddish brown 
color and have bark that sheds like that of the ninebark, 
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(physocarpus), to which it is related. This shrub attracted 
much attention in my garden this Spring and I am sure that it 
will be widely planted when its charm and adaptability are 
realized by amateurs, especially those with small places. It 
will prove especially useful for suburban gardens, because of 
its low growing habit, but will be a credit to any garden 
anywhere. 


BULBOUS PLANTS IN VIRGINIA 


N a recent issue of Horticulture (June 15) appeared an article 
about the failure of Narcissus albus plenus odoratus in 
various gardens. For many years my mother had bulbs of this 
variety but they never bloomed. Finally, I suggested that they 
be moved into a new garden. This was done and since that 
time we have had a wealth of bloom. I counted 600 stalks 
last year. Yet it is only fair to say that there were many 
blighted buds which failed to open, indicating the tendency 
of this variety. 

The garden where these bulbs are planted was once a mill 
pond and the soil has been washed into the basin from the 
neighboring fields. It is as fine as if sifted—too fine, in fact, 
for most perennials except heavy rooted plants like gypsoph- 
ila, platycodon and oriental poppies. Lilium tigrinum and 
L. speciosum as well as L. longiflorum are luxuriant in this 
soil, although it packs too hard for most plants. I find that 
most varieties of narcissi do well in this soil. Von Sion is less 
green here than elsewhere and so I keep about a dozen bulbs 
of that variety in this garden; they give me enormous blooms 
on 15-inch stems. 

Getting back to Narcissus albus plenus odoratus. I have 
planted bulbs in various parts of this garden and believe that 
those do best which have a position where the soil is cool and 
aérated. The buds seem to blight less when sod is left over the 
bulbs. 

My Muscari plumosum has given an unusually good ac- 
count of itself this Spring, remaining in excellent condition 
for nearly three weeks. 


—T. F. Martin. 
Middlebrook, Va. 


ANEMONES OF MANY KINDS 


_ family of anemones, if properly understood, furnishes 
some of the finest material for rock gardens and perennial 
beds. By the middle of April Anemone pulsatilla had raised 
its nodding flowers. One of my plants three years old carried 
39 flowers. The white variety, A. pulsatilla alba, promised 
equally delightful results. ‘hese plants are of easiest culture 
and absolutely hardy without protection if grown in well- 
drained vegetable soil. 

Among the delights of April were blooms of the bulbous 
species of anemone which appealed to many visitors who saw 
them. These plants grow from root-like bulbs and the apen- 
nina is periwinkle blue with a golden center. The flower buds 
seem to come out of the earth and finally open flat. Inter- 
mingled were blooms of Blonde, which is very similar except 
that it has pink flowers as well as those which are blue. 
Perhaps the most stunning of all is A. fulgens, with brilliant 
scarlet flowers with a black eye. 

Bulbous anemones are easily raised though seldom offered. 
They can be transplanted in full bloom. 

In the middle of June and lasting into July comes A. 
sylvestris, with clean white flowers, slightly fragrant on 
eight- to ten-inch stems. This variety needs semi-shade. If 
A. japonica were better known it would be planted as freely 
as chrysanthemums for Fall flowers. Some good colors can be 
had and a well-grown group of the variety Alice is a picture 
to behold. Anemones, therefore, give us an easy means to 
success both in the rock garden and in the border. 


—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 














LILACS OF AN EXPERT AMATEUR 


HE lilac requires an open location, where plenty of sun 
and air will reach it. It loves a breeze. And it must have 
sunlight. The wrong location of a lilac is frequently the 
cause of lack of bloom. One sees lilacs thrust into the shade of 
trees, into a soil made dry and poor by the demands of the tree 
roots. Sometimes lilacs are tucked into an angle of the house, 
where an equally dry condition of soil exists and where sun- 
shine reaches them during a small portion of the day. One 
cannot expect good lilacs there.”’ ‘ 

It is in this practical, common sense manner that Mrs. 
Edward Harding describes the cultivation of one of the best 
loved shrubs in her new book entitled Lilacs in My Garden.* 
This is not a large book; it is not pretentious or expensive, 
but it will be found exceedingly useful because of the fact 
that Mrs. Harding writes from personal experience and per- 
sonal observation over a long period. In her beautiful New 
Jersey garden, she has grown great numbers of lilacs and has 
become well acquainted with their habits and requirements. 

About half of the 88 pages which the book contains 
are devoted to notes on species and varieties. The rest of 
the book is given over to matters of cultivation and propaga- 
tion. The author has found that moisture regulated by good 
drainage is most important. Free water standing around the 
stems, particularly in Winter, she finds, will cause the bark 
to loosen near the ground. The following Spring and Sum- 
mer it may peel off completely, leaving the tree to die. It 
appears that lilacs which have been grafted on privet seem 
especially susceptible. 

Amateurs are constantly being told that lilacs must have 
lime and Mrs. Harding agrees that they grow luxuriantly in 
a well limed soil. Yet she has found that they will thrive in 
a soil which is slightly acid and bloom gloriously in a neutral 
soil. The three main blocks of lilacs in her garden are planted 
in soil which is neutral and are in the best of health, pro- 
ducing great numbers of flowers each Spring. 

Manure is usually recommended for lilacs. Mrs. Harding 
finds that this fertilizer when used by way of the compost 
pile is excellent, but she has ceased to use manure regularly, 
whether as a Winter mulch for lilacs or as a dressing to be 
spaded in. At present she gives it to only two flowers as a 
mulch—roses and Oriental poppies. She, however, has a 
strong liking for humus, which she finds is obtained most 
safely and lastingly through sowing and spading in a cover 
crop such as rye or buckwheat. Amazing results are 
obtained from a few well placed buckwheat seeds. 
When humus is lacking, a light application of nitrate 
of soda applied early in the Spring will be of temporary 
benefit, but the author does not find it desirable as a 
regular thing. She considers bone meal and wood ashes 
as the best food for lilacs. —IThe wood ashes are spaded 
in early each Spring and the bone meal once in two or 
three years. 

Mrs. Harding does not find it necessary to coddle 
lilacs; she even moves them about at all seasons, except 
when they are in bloom, although she admits that the 
best times for planting are in early Spring and in the 
Autumn after the leaves have fallen. She likes to buy 
small bushes because then they can be trained to the 
height and shape which suit her. Pruning she considers 
of immense importance, because upon its careful exer- 
cise depends the size and number of blooms, the beauty 
of the bush, its shape, and even its health and freedom 
from disease. The first step in learning to prune lilacs 
is the removal of the faded flowers. The more promptly 
this is done the better will be the blooms the next year. 
If the bush is becoming too tall, the branches may be 





***Lilacs in My Garden,"’ by Alice Harding. Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


cut back severely. They will begin to grow out again at the place 
where the cut was made, a point to be remembered. Sick and 
dead wood should be cut out completely. If two branches rub 
together, one should be removed. 

Mrs. Harding does not hesitate to cut her lilacs very hard 
indeed when necessary. She relates that on one occasion a 
number of trees in her garden were sawed off to a point only 
15 inches above the ground. The gardeners almost rebelied, 
but she had seen similar work done in Monsieur Lemoine’s 
garden in France and felt that she was right. These lilacs are 
now as good as ever. [This advice, however, is not to be 
taken too literally, because it applies only to lilacs which 
are on their own roots. Mrs. Harding’s experience has been 
like that of other gardeners when grafted lilacs have been 
treated in this way. The plants have always died unless own 
roots have been established. When severe pruning is to be 
done, late Winter is the best time. 

The author devotes three valuable chapters to propagation 
by means of seeds and cuttings. hese chapters may well be 
read by all garden makers interested in such work. 

Regular and thorough pruning in the Harding garden 
does much to prevent the appearance of scale, but spraying 
is sometimes needed, although by cutting out and burning 
in the Winter all the wood which has scale on it, this pest 
is kept largely in control. It is interesting to note that the 
European hornet is a pest in the part of New Jersey where 
Mrs. Harding's garden is located. This insect resembles an 
overgrown yellow jacket. Numbers of these hornets settle on 
the young wood and peel off the bark. Nothing will destroy 
them. Indeed, poison seems to be only a tonic. Their stings 
are extremely poisonous and adequate methods of control 
remain to be discovered. 

Many lilac species are described but the author admits that 
Syringa villosa, the oldest known of the Chinese lilacs, is 
her special favorite, in spite of the fact that it has a somewhat 
unpleasant odor. It is very free blooming and its flowers come 
late. Other species are described and many pages are given to 
the various hybrids on the market and the so-called French 
lilacs. The list has been chosen carefully and may be con- 
sidered a satisfactory guide to other amateurs who wish to 
increase their collections. Indeed, this volume will prove a 


most useful handbook for the amateur and a stimulus to 
garden makers who have not yet acquired that enthusiasm 





Syringa Villosa, Probably the Best of the Late Flowering Chinese Lilacs 
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C. G. van Tubergen, Ltd. 
Haarlem, Holland 


Choice Bulbs 


Direct From Holland 
For catalog quoting cost in Haarlem 


(Packing and importation charges to 
be paid by purchaser) 


Apply to 
E. J. KRUG, Sole Agent 
110 Broad Street 








ALPINE and 
ROCK PLANTS 
MORE THAN [ OOO 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES 


Free catalogue telling how to have 
continuous bloom in the rock garden. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 





NOT TOO LATE for 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


from 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
800 Varieties — Catalog Free 


MITOHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
DEPT. H BARRE, VT. 





PLANT NOW 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


10 NEW BROCK GARDEN PLANTS for $1 
prepaid to you. 1 Rocky Mt. Blue Spruce, 1 Dwarf 
Pine, 1 Dwarf Rocky Mt. Holly, 1 Colorado Silver 
Spruce, 1 Mountain Shasta, 1 Douglas Fir, 1 
Rocky Mountain blue Columbine, 2 Mountain 
Viola, hardy pansy, 1 Kinniskinic, the red berried 
evergreen. Plants are 3 years old. A special offer 
to you prepaid for $1. 


H. D. BELCHER, Brook Forest, Colo. 





HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Can be 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2¥,-in. pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid. 
MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 











Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusua! fted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and 
burlapped for Summer shipping. Write for 
list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 





New York City | 
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for lilacs which has inspired Mrs. Harding—an enthusiasm 
which, she declares, she has restrained ‘‘almost to the break- 
ing point’’ in the writing of her charming little book. 


Arnold Arboretum Tree Book 

‘The Forest Trees of New England,’’ by Robert Greenleaf Leavitt. Pub- 
lished by the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Price $1.50. Postage 
extra. 

SECOND edition of Mr. Leavitt’s book has just been 

published by the Arnold Arboretum. The pleasant re- 
ception given the first edition was sufficient evidence of the 
wide-spread interest in trees which exists throughout the 
country. Mr. Leavitt’s book is written in plain language to 
meet the needs of the general public and yet is accurate enough 
to escape scientific criticism. In many ways it can be used as a 
handbook for visitors to the Arnold Arboretum, giving them 
much interesting and valued information about the native trees. 

The scope is broader than might be expected, however, for 
almost all of the trees which are native to New England are 
also native to neighboring states. Some trees not native to any 
part of America are included with the explanation that they 
are species in general cultivation and so often encountered that 
any one who is studying trees must add them to his list. 

Various matters which have to do with the growth, life 
and eventually the decay of trees are discussed in a popular 
way under such suggestive headings as: ‘“The Intelligence of 
Trees,’ ‘“The Forest’s Changing Colors,’’ ‘‘The Fall of the 
Leaves,’ ‘“Tree Geography” and ‘“‘Where Does the Good Tree 
Go When It Dies?’’ Other titles which indicate the nature of 
the material used are: ‘““What makes An Elm Tree So Differ- 
ent From a Bulldog?’ ‘‘“The Maple Sugar Mill,’’ “Sap, Up 
and Down,” and ‘“‘The Woods of 1620.” 

A brief introductory chapter discusses the origin and de- 
velopment of the Arnold Arboretum and helps the reader to 
understand something of the meaning of the great collection 
of trees and shrubbery which has been assembled there. Later 
chapters tell about the forest trees as they grow naturally in 
various parts of the country, after which these trees are taken 
up one by one with a brief description. A series of illustra- 
tions makes it possible for the reader to identify any of the 
different trees by their leaves. 


Orchard and Small Fruit 
“Orchard and Small Fruit Culture,’’ by E. C. Auchter and H. B. Knapp. 

Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. Price $5.00. 

HIS solid textbook is filled with illustrations, tables, and 

information primarily of interest to commercial fruit 
growers and students of pomology. All phases of the work are 
covered under the headings of each fruit, such as apple, peach, 
pear and plum. The latest data on orchard management, mar- 
keting, and other factors that insure the profitable operation 
of a fruit growing business are to be found in this text of 
584 pages. 














NOVELTIES FOR SPRING 


HUMMING BIRD FEEDEES—Stained glass flowers that clip 
to stake or plant attract ruby-throated emerald jewels of 
flashing flight to your garden. Just fill with sugar and water 

{ and serve. Five for $1. Just enough for your porch or 

garden—postpaid. 





BLUEBIEDS—Six Packard Blue- 
bird Houses for $4 postpaid. 


SPECIAL BIRDFOOD OFFER— 
Spring feeding with Packard 
Birdfood brings the best of the 
migrants to your garden. A big 
25-lb. bag for $3 postpaid. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co.,New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Seeds of extra choice 
hardy perennials 


July is the ideal month in which to start peren- 
nials from seed for next year. For $1.50 we offer 
a collection of 12 packets of extra choice hardy 
perennials—regular value $2. This collection con- 
tains a carefully selected assortment including 
long-spurred Columbines, Deluxe Hybrid Delphin- 
iums, New Hybrid Lupines, Hybrid Oriental 
Poppies, and others of the choicest sorts. Cultural 
instructions for raising flowers from seed are in- 
cluded. Write for your copy of Dreer’s Mid- 
summer Catalogue. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pe. 


DREERS 








_ VIOLA ODORATA ROSINA 


A rosy pink garden violet of iron-clad hard- 
iness. Deliciously fragrant. 


12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





A new pamphlet 
“How to Grow Delphinium” 


SAVES DELPHINIUM 


From the Ravages of Blight 
Send for Perennial Catalog and Pamphlet 


| THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 





! 





LYONS, KANSAS 












BULB 
oe a siete). 
elpful guide to 

Fall planting. Describes ad = E 
the best Tulips, Daffo- ‘ 
dils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, 
etc., with illustrations and directions. 
Write for Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 4 
321 Burpee Building Philadelphia 


NARCISSUS — DAFFODILS 


List of more than 200 varieties, in- 
cluding many of the recent English 
and Dutch introductions. 

EDWIN C. POWELL 
SILVER SPRING MARYLAND 

















SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


PINCH-ME PLANT STAKES—tThe cutest things! A pinch opens clasp which closes auto- 
matically and holds the tall plant upright. Invisible among foliage, everlasting, strong, 
86 inch length, 12 for $2. Postage extra. Mailing weight 4 Ibs. 


| Spring Flowering Bulbs 
Crocuses, snowdrops, grape hyacinths, narcissi and 
choice varieties of tulips especially selected for 
our annual benefit sale by experienced gardeners in 
Holland and in Oregon. Prices correspond to those 
listed in other catalogues. 5% discount on orders 
received by July 15. Delivery in October. 

For descriptive price list write to 


HOUSEHOLD NURSING ASSOCIATION 
222 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Write now to 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


| 1446 WASHINGTON STREET CANTON, MASS. | 
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CLOSED OPEN 

PATENT APPLIED FOR 
A lawn chair with a folding back. 
Keeps seat and arms clean and dry. 


Magazine rack under seat. Well made. 
Painted two coats, any Sherwin- 
Williams enameloid color; lettuce green 
where no selection is made. 

$Q.75 


Sent express paid anywhere in 
New England or New York .. 
A. L. SOUTHWORTH 
693 CENTRAL ST., STOUGHTON, MASS. 











35 Gorgeous Iris for $3.00 


Send $3.00 for 35 iris plants, 
blooming size. These are outstand- 
ing unnamed iris, all different, 
selected from our trial beds, and 
include at least 15 of the famous 
Dominion strain. Specify ‘‘Lot 
B.”’ New catalog free. 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


423 MARKET STREET 
BLUFFTON, IND. 








THE 
Glen Road Iris Gardens 


offer many of the New Irises as well as a criti- 
cal selection of Standard Varieties. A list of 
your wants will receive prompt attention. 


GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS MASS. 


GLADIOLUS 


MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and 
SEABROOK WHITE 


with many others to be listed in our Fall 
List. Write for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 














SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Amber, medium yellow ......... $.30 
Chasseur, veining on falls; late .. .40 
Coronation, deep yellow, tall ..... -75 
Gold Imperial, rich color ........ .30 
Old Ivory, soft cream-yellow ..... 35 
Shekinah, pale and tall ......... -25 
Sherwin-Wright, deepest yellow .. .25 

Set of 7 varieties, $2 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, warp uiLL, mass. 














13 SEMPERVIVUM $2.' 00 


(Hens and Chickens) 


A “‘baker’s dozen’ of named varieties 
from pots, our selection. Hardy plants, 
fine for any garden. Shipped immediately, 
C.O.D. Order today. 


THE SIEBENTHALER Co. 
Siebenthaler Ave. & Catalpa Drive, Dayton, Ohio 


The GARDEN PATH 
Published by The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 


A quarterly magazine for home gardeners and gar- 
den club members. Four fine issues each year in 
January, April, July and October, containing in- 
teresting facts about flower growing and much 
helpful information. Printed on fine paper, with 
many illustrations. 


Only 30 cts. a year — Sample copy 10 cts. 


The GARDEN PATH 


728 S. Remington Rd., Bexley, Columbus, O. 


IRIS 


Each one a super iris. Indian Chief, Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Valerie West, Persia, Sensa- 
tion, Sir Michael, Santa Clara: each labeled, 
price delivered $6.00. 


Send for List of Other Collections 


THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754 45th AVE., S.W., SEATTLE, WASH. 














HORTICULTURE 
THE NEWER SPIRAEAS 


HE joker is on the word ‘‘newer’’ as above written, unless | 
someone does the sensible thing by translating it to mean | 


““‘new to us.’’ We speak of the marvelously valuable contribu- 
tions to American gardens by the late Dr. E. H. Wilson, as 
new things, whereas they probably were thousands of years 
old when he collected them. 

With this safe excuse, let me refer to two spirzxas recently 
in bloom, following the excellent but vastly overplanted 
VanHoutte spirra. In 1913 Dr. Wilson sent me Spirea 
henryi, which promptly made a great and splendid bush that 
over-grew, and has since been made over. It follows the 
VanHoutte spirza and is distinctly worth while. 

But a few years ago there was distributed S. trichocarpa. 
I am not sure that Mr. Wilson brought it in, but it is bloom- 
ing now with the Henry spirza, the only difference being that 
S. trichocarpa has larger flowers in the same style as S. henryt, 
with leaves and habit almost precisely the same. It is, I sus- 


pect, slightly more desirable than the earlier introduction, and | 


is also quite desirable as a follow-up of the VanHoutte 
spirxa. 

At Breeze Hill both of these spirzas edge into the bloom 
just ahead of most of the philadelphuses, and are therefore 
welcome. It has long seemed to me that good garden manage- 
ment provides a succession of bloom, so that always there is 
something to see, rather than the conventional grand splash 
followed by ‘‘nothing but leaves.” 

When our color workers were trying to record S. henryi 
and S. trichocarpa, it appeared that neither was pure white, 
but rather a warm, slightly yellowish gray, of a very pleasant 
color. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


POISON FOR GRASSHOPPERS 


Grasshoppers are unusually abundant in my garden this year. Is there any 
way of exterminating them? 
T is rather fortunate that a poison bran bait such as is used 
for cut worms will also destroy grasshoppers. The bran 
used in the following formula need not be of high quality; 
obtain it from the grain or feed dealers. If only a small 
amount of poison bait is needed, one may purchase packaged 








bran from the grocery store. The ingredients to use are as | 


follows: 


5 pounds or 12 quarts of bran 

3% ounces or 6 tablespoons of Paris green 
'% pint of molasses 

4 quarts of water 


The bran and Paris green should be mixed together dry. 
Only Paris green should be used because it has been found 
that cut worms, at least, are repelled by arsenate of lead and 
probably this is true of other insects. Dissolve the molasses 
in water. The dry bran is then moistened with the sweetened 
water until the mixture becomes a crumbly sticky mash. This 
poison bait may be scattered on the ground in the garden 
without any fear of harming birds, because they will not 
touch the bait. After heavy dews or rain storms, fresh bait 
should be placed in the garden. 


SMOTHERING CRAB GRASS 


RAB grass, which does not appear until about the middle 
of the Summer, is one of the most troublesome lawn 
pests. It does not thrive in the shade and may be smothered 
quite easily by covering it with tar paper or boards. If not 
uncovered too soon, the crab grass is almost entirely killed and 
can be removed by raking with a sharp-toothed garden rake. 
Other quick-growing grass, as red top, should be sown imme- 
diately in order to help keep out the crab grass during the rest 
of the season. The smothering method is unsightly and not 
always practical, but at present no other method has been 
effective except that of hand weeding, which should commence 
as soon as the plants are large enough to pull. 








| double andJapanese types. 
| Also 26 of the choicest 
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12 Choice IRIS $3.25 
Catalog list value $7.65 
All labelled and sent prepaid 


Representing selections of one each 
from 12 color groups, all delightful. 
Capella, Gandvick, Germaine Perth- 
uis, Cupavo, Julia Marlowe, Akbar, 


99 


“ee 





Coronation, Euphony, Cameliard, 
White and Gold, True Delight, Rene 
Cayeux. Other choice collections 
} mum values in choice varieties are 
listed in 
° ? 
) An Iris Lover’s Catalog 
\Y presenting all Iris in their proper 
} color grouping and merit system, 
\ rating varieties within color groups 
\ \4 regardless of price; reviews new 
colors, late novelties ; color illustrations, new 
84 fascinating pages. Sent free; write today. 
. + J . 
Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 204E Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 
troductions, including THREE 
FALL BLOOMERS— 
$3.00 postpaid 
Autumn King, Autumn Queen, Buto, 
Lochinvar, Midgard, Midwest, Mrs. 
A. S. Hoyt, Nehawka, Nymph, Old 
Gold, Trostringer, and Ultra. 
(Regular catalog price—$#4.05) 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
LAFONTAINE KANSAS 
irs 


from $1.25 to 50, offering maxi- 

relationship in our unique, original 

low prices, extra special collection offers. 

FIFTEEN VARIETIES, all Sass in- 

Beau Ideal, Eventide, Giant King, 
Write for Our Free Catalog 























m National favorites, 1932. Five first awards, 
29th Annual Exhibit, American Peony Society. 
James Boyd Memorial —American Home 
B Achievement Medal. Six first awards, North- 
west Peony Show. Triumph of 66 years’ inten- 
‘at sive peony culture 


SEND FOR NEW FALL CATALOG—Over 200 
gorgeous varieties—singles, doubles, Japs—all 
colors—early, midseason, late. New French 
Own-Root Lilacs — Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. Write 
today 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
142 E. Division Faribault, Minn. 





The HOUSE of QUALITY 


Offers a choice line of 
JAPANESE IRIS -—- GERMAN IRIS 
EVERGREENS —- SHADE TREES 

AZALEAS — RHODODENDREONS 
PEONIES — HARDY PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — VINES 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, NEWBURYPORT, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Wuglaize Gardens 


EXHIBITION QUALITY 


ah RE 


Over 200 varieties, in- 
cluding all of the proven 
old and new exhibition 
quality Peonies. Early, 
mid-season and late varie- 
ties. All colors. Single, 

















old and new varieties of 
Oriental poppies includ- 
ing the new Neeley hy- 
brids. Reasonable prices. Write for free bulletin 
**Along the Garden Path,’ published quarterly. 





| AUGLAIZE GARDENS, BOX 52, VAN WERT, OHIO 


| 
RIE OT, A AT 
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HANTON 


for GARDENERS 
Scentless—Invisible—Immediately Effective 


The way to keep your hands in the pink of con- 
dition is to protect them. 

HANTON is a skin cream, made from a formula 
worked out by chemists, pharmacists and doctors 
who are gardening enthusiasts. A few drops are 
simply rubbed into the clean skin. The hands may 
then be used without fear of stain. Ink, dirt, grease, 
oil, vegetable and fruit juices, carbon, paint—all 
will promptly disappear from the hands after a 
washing with soap and water. And HANTON is 
good for the skin. It replaces natural oils and is 
free from alkali. A gardener reports that HAN- 
TON will prevent ivy poisoning. 

HANTON is obtainable at 50c for a 2-oz. 
bottle, prepaid. Household size, 8-oz., pre- 
paid, $1. Distributed by— 


THE HANTON COMPANY 
BOX 666-H PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
‘ d 
AGENTS WANTED: Suse civ Sot 23 


making money selling HANTON. Members acting 
as agents in spare time are making $15 to $20 
a week profit. By demonstration it sells readily. 
HANTON is a boon to outdoor and office workers. 
Let us know at the above address if you will be an 


agent for HANTON. 
Electric 


NEW hredsstear 


for Hedges, Shrubs and Grass 


1S FAST. FUN 
TO USE 


















[ HAND SHEARS ARE SLOW AND 
P. TIRING 














Trim your hedge 6 to 10 times faster and 
do a better job. Hedgshear cuts light or 
hea growth easily. Just hold Hedgshear 
at right level and walk. Operates on new 
preeete. Weighs only 5% lbs.—perfectly 
alanced, vibrationless, long-lived. Runs from 
any lighting socket. Pays for itself quickly. 
Made by electric tool specialists of 20 years 
experience. Write for free demonstration. 





SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1722 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Distributors 
wanted in some 
territories 


Hedgshear 








STOP THAT BEETLE! 


BALL TRELLIS® 
ROSE PROTECTOR 


EEP insect pests away 
from roses and other flow- 
ers with this Protector. A 
strong, light-weight wire trel- 
lis with fine mosquito-netting 
cover. Anchors firmly to 
ground. Flowers bloom in ab- 
solute safety from ravages of 
, Japanese Beetles, rose bugs, 
etc. Quickly accessible thru 
top, for cutting. Trellis 
supports branches. Easily “nested,’’in small 
space, for winter storage. Three sizes—cost 
but little. 
Free Booklet — Write Dept. H 
BALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
RIVERTON NEW JERSEY 








CUPRO-JABONITE 


For prevention and control of 
Iris Root Rot — Delphinium Blacks 
Prevents basal rot & fungus diseases 

1-pound Cans—$1.00 postage paid 

Ask your dealer or write 


GEO. C. GORDON CHEMICAL Co. 
1408 W. 9TH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


curs 








SKILSAW, INc., 


HEDGES 10-TIMES FASTER 


WORKS ELECTRICALLY. WRITE FOR BooKLer. 






Free Demonstration 


Wet 


HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Brainard Nursery & Seed Co. 


shrubs and plants, evergreens and roses.” 
(85 State St., Boston, Mass.) 


Breck, Joseph & Sons. 
for farm, garden & lawn.” 


(Thompsonville, Conn.) ‘Trees, 
“Seeds and bulbs.” 
“Everything 


Buist, Robert, Co. (4 & 6 South Front St., Philadelphia, Pa.) “Garden 


guide.” 
Cape Cod Nurseries. 
catalog.) 
Cherry Hill Nurseries. 
Mass.) (General catalog.) 
Clark, Wm. E. 
New England.” 
Corliss Bros. (Gloucester, Mass.) 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
and rock plants—acclimatized.” 
Engle, W. J., & Son. 


(H. V. Lawrence, Falmouth, Mass.) 


(Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass.) 


(R. R. no. 8, Box 486, Dayton, Ohio.) 


(General 


(Thurlow & Stranger Inc., West Newbury, 


“Glad greeting from 


(General catalog.) 


(Greens Farms, Conn.) “Alpine 


“Sedums, 


sempervivums, and a few specialties.” 


Evans, Herbert O. 
book.” 

Fairmount Iris Gardens. 
Lowell, Mass.) “Irises, peonies, 

Farr Nursery Co. 

Ferris, Earl, Nursery. 
greens, etc.) 

Fisher Flower Farm. 
and annuals.) 

Gardenside Nurseries Inc. 


(Bedford, Ohio.) 


(Weiser Park, Pa.) 
(903-907 Bridge St., Hampton, Ia.) 


(Vergennes, Vt.) 
(Shelburne, Vt.) 


“The gladiolus fancier’s guide- 


(Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, 166 Fairmount St., 


poppies, hemerocallis.” 

“Better plants.” 

( Ever- 
“Hardy plants, rock plants, 


(Lilies, violas, field 


grown rockery plants, perennials .. .) 


Glen Road Iris Gardens. 
Granite State Nurseries, Inc. 


(Wellesley Farms, Mass.) 
(Hampton Road, Exeter, N. H.) 


(Irises. ) 


“Trees and plants for the orchard and garden.” 


Greene, Lydia Marshall. 

| 
Hill, D., Nursery Co. 
Hoodacres. 
Katkamier, A. B. 


(31 North Drive, Kensington, Great Neck, 
“My garden and yours.” 

(Dundee, III.) 
(Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, Or.) 
(Macedon, N. Y.) (Iris.) 


“Price list, Hill evergreens.” 
“Delphiniums.” 


Kingsville Nurseries, Inc. (H. J. Hohman, Kingsville, Md.) ‘Plants 
that bloom, Japanese cherries, Chinese crabs, French lilacs, pink 


dogwood.” 
Kit Garden. (Springfield, Mass.) 
Leonard, A. M., & Son. 
Logan Nurseries. 
perennials.” 
Longfield Iris Farm. 
“i” 
Lovett’s Nursery, Inc. 
Mansell & Hatcher, Ltd. 
land.) 
Marshall, W. E., & Co., Inc. 
matchless seeds.” 
Middeleer Inc. (Darien, Conn.) 
New England Aquarium. 


(Mary & 


(Cragg 


North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


(Little Silver, N. J.) 


“Dahlias.” 
(Piqua, Ohio.) 
(Mary F. Wright, Ambler, Pa.) 


“Nursery and garden tools.”’ 
“Rock plants and 


Jane Williamson, Bluffton, Ind.) 


“Spring catalog.” 
Woods, Rawdon, Yorkshire, Eng- 


“Great spring offer of 25,000 selected orchids.” 
(150 West 23d St., N. Y. C.) 


“Marshall’s 


“1000 varieties of reliable plants.” 

(761 Centre St., Jamaica Plain, Mass.) 
“Aquarium catalog, plants, fishes, supplies... 
(Cheshire, Conn.) 


“Evergreens, shrubs, 


perennials and rock garden plants.” 


Old Rose Nursery. 

Oregon Bulb Farms Inc. 
montbretia.” 

Paramount Gardens. 

Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm. (Bristol, 
nials.” 

Powell, Edwin C. 
dils, narcissus.” 


(Lusby, Calvert County, Md.) 
(Route 1, Boring, Or.) 


(Plainfield, 
dwarf iris, primulas, perennials.” 


(8637 Colesville Rd., Silver Spring, Md.) 


“Old roses.” 
“Daffodils, iris, 


N. J.) 
Pa.) 


“Violets, native orchids, 
“Pansies, rock plants, peren- 


“Daffo- 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Young man, 29, single, desires position as 
horticulturist of private estate, country 
ciub, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. Will accept reasonable 
salary. R. W. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 











Gardener, German, desires position. Prot- 
estant, single, middle aged. 20 years’ prac- 
tical experience in garden and greenhouse 
work, and the general care and upkeep of a 
private estate. Best of references from last 
employer. P. 8S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted as superintendent or head 
gardener. Lifetime experience in all branches 
of work on a private estate. 16 years with 
last familv. Single. References. F. E. S., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Greenhouse man, gardener, 25, American 
and married. Life experience in all branches 
of greenhouse and gardening. An Essex 
County Agricultural School man. Reliable, 
steady, honest and verv neat. Al references. 
Will go anywhere. J. W. C., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’ Boston, Mass. 





College graduate desires position. Majored 
in floriculture. Experienced in gardening on 
private estates. Had charge of the horticul- 
tural exhibit of the college—7000 attend- 
ance. B. H. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


Gardener, Swedish, married, no children. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outdoor gar- 
dening — flowers, vegetables, fruits, and 
rock gardens. E. M. A., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or helper desires a position on 
private estate. Experienced in greenhouses, 
flower gardens, shrubs, lawns, and vege- 
tables. Age 38, single, Scotch nationality. 
Good references. J. Mac., Care of “Horti- 
culture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-farmer desires position. Experi- 
enced in flowers and vegetables. Excellent 
references. L. P., Care of “Horticulture,”’ 
Boston, Mass. 





Estate gardener, greenhouse man, 35, 
American, single. Long experience, agree- 
able, neat. reliable. Al references. Moder- 
ate pay. X. Y. Z., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, married, no children. 30 years’ 
experience in fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
rock gardens, shrubs, and the general up- 
keep of a private estate. Capable of taking 
full charge during owner’s absence. Excel- 
lent references. G. W., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Experienced in lawns, shrubs, 
flowers, vegetables, and estate management. 
American, English descent. Married, mid- 
dle-aged. First class references. L. E. H., 
| Box 358, Shelter Island Hts., New York. 
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A FLOWER SHOW GUIDE 


containing 


Complete information about the organization, 
g and judging of flower shows. 

A new illustrated handbook written by Victor H. 
Ries, professor of floriculture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, includes 91 pages of information for flower 
show committees, exhibitors, and judges. A com- 
plete list of definitions of flower show terms will 
eliminate uncertainty among show officials and ex- 
hibitors and end disputes. 

Official text book used in all flower show and judg- 
ing schools conducted by Prof. Ries under auspices 
of the Ohio Association of Garden Clubs. 

Price: 50 cents a copy postpaid 
Address: BUREAU OF PUBLICITY AND 
PUBLICATIONS, OHIO ASSOCIATION 

OF GARDEN CLUBS 
728 South Remington Road, Bexley 
Columbus, Ohio 








pees SCHOOL OF os 


HORTICULTURE 
FOR WOMEN 


Floriculture, landscape design, fruit and vege- 
table growing, elective farm subjects. Two- 
year diploma course prepares for excellent 
positions. Near Philadelphia in fertile farming 
country. Practical instruction stressed. Modern 
stone buildings. Helpful short course in 
August. Booklet. 


MBS. P. H. SCHEDIN, Director 
Box AJ Ambler, Pa. 











FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
Edited by practical enthusiasts. 
Answers to readers’ problems. 
Helpful hints to correspond- 
ents. Reports of tests. More 
facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 


115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 








GARDEN DIGEST 


“Clever, practical and neces- 
sary’’—the ‘‘garden magazine 
of all garden magazines’’ — 
because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding 
value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary —— always 
watching for the best. 





(Canada $1.85) 

Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00, 
to Tennha, $1.85. Garden Digest, 2315 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New York 





For Better Gardens 


Read the Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s out- 
standing garden magazine — complete, practical. 
and reliable. For eighteen years a recognized 
authority, it sells for 25¢ per copy or $2.00 per 
year. Special offer, seven months, $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 


TROPIGAL HOUSE PLANTS 


Including Palms. Plant while the 


weather is warm, move ] €> 
e€ 


them into the house 
next winter. Each plant 

Write for FREE folder and price list 
Dept. 2 


SHAFFER GARDENS NURSERY 
CLEARWATER FLORIDA 








Japanese Iris, 6 large roots of choice colors, 
not labeled as to color for $1.00, if labeled, 
30 cents a root, postpaid. John W. Layton, 
76 Laurel St., Fairhaven, Mass. 





Some very rare seeds, bulbs and plants, in- 
cluding such rare items as Eustylis, Nems- 
stylis and Herbertia. JAMES L. GEBERT, 
Box 424, New Iberia, Louisiana. 





Delphinium seed offered first time for sale 
from plants hybridized ten years for pure 
blues. Ready August 1, $1.00. N. M. Esta- 
brook, Maynard, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


TWO NEW BULLETINS 
Are Now Being Offered 


HERBS 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


by HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 
Price, 75 Cents 


GARDEN CLUB 
PROGRAMS 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANIA 


OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Extends a cordial invitation to members and 
their friends to visit the new Executive 
Offices and Library on the 16th floor of the 
Bankers Trust Company Building (west side 
of Madison Avenue between 57th and 58th 
Streets). Here they will find a cool, attrac- 
tive room for quiet study and research, with 
the resources of the Library and efficient 
service at their disposal. 


Members of the Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Societies are urged to 
make use of our facilities whilst visiting 





| HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rd ’ 


The courtesies of the Society are extended 
to the members of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society and the Horticultural 
Society of New York, when in Philadelphia. 
They are cordially invited to visit the rooms 


and to use the Library. 


e 


Summer Hours — Office and Library 


Price, 50 Cents 





by MRS. FRANK E. JONES 


These Bulletins Will Be Sent Prepaid on 
Receipt of the Prices Quoted 


Address: The Secretary 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


New York. 


SUMMER HOURS: 


Monday to Friday ......... 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
EE ne eekblboctewuwe 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 





CLOSED SATURDAYS 
JULY AND AUGUST 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT, Secretary 


Week Days — 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


Closed all day Saturday 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


Until September 15 


€ 




















aukerlaks 
Quality: 


LAN ULA! 


DEAT MOSS 


TORE MULL! 


Price and service 
fuaranteed - 


ATKINS & DURBROW I, 








177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Hancock 0254 























uckwheat Hulls 
for Mulching Shrubs 


Roses, Perennials 
Write for Quantity Prices 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 





~_ Established 39 Years 


Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Pulverized 


Bone Meal 
Special Prices in Quantities 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., Importers 
616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SEDUMS — SEMPERVIVUMS: 50 varie- 
ties of sedum. Send for list. Betty K. Farr, 
63 Mill St., Woburn, Mass. 


Cow Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Sheep Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
2.25 100 Ibs. 





Sass, Jacob. (Maple Road Garden, Omaha, Neb.) “Sass iris list.” 

Scheepers, John, Inc. (522 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.C.) “Beauty from bulbs.” 

Schick Nursery. (715 St. Central Ave., Glendale, Cal.) “Odd, rare 
and decorative plants; begonias, rock plants, ferns, cacti, succulents.” 

Schenkel, Albert. (Hamburg 1, Germany.) ‘“Samen von sommer- 
blumen, stauden, schlingpflanzen, ziergrasern, topfgewachsen, etc.” 
“Samen von sukulenten.” 

Schumacher, F. W. (P. O. B. 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass.) (Seeds of 
trees, shrubs and perennials.) 

Sheridan Nurseries. (4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada.) 
“Garden manual and catalogue.” 

Smith, Geo. N. (Wellesley Hills, Mass.) 
phinium.” 

Sunnyside Gardens. (L. Merton Gage, Natick, Mass.) “Choice irises.”’ 

Upton Nursery Co. (4838 Spokane Ave., Detroit, Mich.) “Lilac 
species and hybrids.” 

Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris [ler], 
France.) “Plantes.” 

Welsh Bulb Fields. (St. Asaph, N. Wales.) (Bulbs.) 

Westcroft Gardens. (Grosse Ile, Mich.) (General catalog.) 

Wilson, Andrew. (Springfield, N. J.) “Insecticides, fungicides, 
fertilizers...” 

Wayside Gardens Co. (Mentor, Ohio.) “Hardy plants, rock plants, 
lilies, bulbs.” 

Weston Nurseries. (Weston, Mass.) (Ornamental trees, shrubs, peren- 
nials.’’) 

Wheeler, Myron S. (Berlin, Mass.) (Native plants.) 

Wolcotts Limited. (4091 Clinton Rd., Jackson, Mich.) “A list of finest 
plants and alpines for 1933.” 

Woodlawn Nurseries. (Allen L. Wood, 891 Garson Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y.) “Spring planting opportunities.” 


THE FERTILIZING OF TOMATOES 


f frvemapiolmrs require liberal feeding if they are to produce 
large quantities of well ripened fruit. They make special 
demands on the nitrogen in the soil, which indicates that 
this fertilizer should be used freely. A handful of a general 
fertilizer can be dug into the hill at planting time, and later 
several applications of nitrate of soda or ammonium sulphate 
should be made, about one teaspoonful around each plant. 
Too much fertilizer will do harm by over stimulating the 
growth of the vines. Care must be taken to place the fertilizer 
three or four inches away from the stems, for otherwise severe 
burning and perhaps the death of the plants may follow. If 
possible the fertilizer should be mixed with the soil. 


“Tris, peonies, phlox, del- 











TWO-IN-ONE 
Peat- Poultry Manure 
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¢.B. BUELL 


6 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 
Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from HOLLAND 
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THE PRESENCE OF 
Maplevale Leafmold 


in the soil has a marked influence 
on every stage of plant-growth. It 
imparts to the seed-bed that degree 
of mellowness, warmth, and aera- 
tion which is ideal for germination. 
Transplanted seedlings and rooted 
cuttings develop best in a Leafmold 
soil. Send for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CoO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 





Help wanted: Opportunity for man who 
knows the greenhouse business. I have a 
greenhouse 75 x 30 feet, good heating sys- 
tem. Also, house with seven rooms, electric- 
ity, steam heated, good water. I will rent it 
for reasonable rent or share in profit for 
use of same. Address G. OC. K., Peterbor- 
ough, N. H. 
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HARDY PLANTS 
FOR FILLING IN 














Mid-summer planting often is demanded to keep the border in good condi- 
tion. Color-plans may need changing; plants may have been damaged in 
Winter. This year we have an extensive collection of vines, hardy plants, 
roses and rock garden plants growing in pots, ready for quick shipment. 


Clematis coccinea; C. crispa; C. Jackmanii; | 
C. montana rubens. } 

Clematis. Large-flowering hybrid varieties. | 
©. Henryi; C. Mme. Baron Veillard; C 
Mme. Edouard Andre, Ramona. 


Novelty Hybrids 


Lawsoniana. Blue 

Miss Bateman. White. 

Prince of Wales. Lilac-purple | ay 

Nellie Moser. Mauve, with deep mauve bars. varieties). : 
Boston Ivy (Ampelopsis tricuspidata). Heather (Erica and Calluna). Many varie- 
Geranium Creeper (A. tricuspidata Lowii). ties. 


Hardy Herbaceous and 
Rockgarden Plants 
Alpine Poppy (Papaver alpina). 


| Alum-root (Heuchera). Rosemondi; Edge 
Hall; sanguinea in variety. 


| Avens (Geum). Fire Opal. 
Hardy Pinks (Dianthus neglectus and other 


China Fleece Vine (Polygonum Auberti). 

Climbing Hydrangea (Hydrangea petio- 
laris). 

English Ivy (Hedera helix). 

Bunchleaf English Ivy (Hedera conglom- 
erata). 

Hall’s Honeysuckle (Lonicera Halliana). 

Wisterias. Flowering sizes, 5 inch pots 


Low Shrubs 


Cotoneaster horizontalis. Finest Rock gar- 





Houseleek (Sempervivum). In variety. 
Phlox, Arendsi Hybrids. Very unusual. 
Saxifraga Macnabiana. 
Stonecrop (Sedum). Nearly a score of 
varieties. 
Thymus. In variety. Useful between flag- 
stones. 
Roses 
An extensive assortment of everblooming 





den plant. | Hybrid Teas, Climbers, etc. 


All these plants may be found listed 
botanically in our Catalogues. 


None of these potted plants are expensive. We invite you to call at the nurs- 
ery, select the plants and take them away in your car. If this is not con- 
venient, we will be glad to send on request, a list of the available varieties. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford New Jersey 








BRIGHTEN YOUR GARDEN with the rare 
beauty of ORIENTAL POPPIES 


All America is turning to Oriental Poppies for their color, verve, delicacy. Ours are the 
finer varieties in STRONG, TWO-YEAR-OLD, FIELD-GROWN, DORMANT ROOTS for 
July and August delivery. Choose from those listed below. Numeral denotes ultimate 
height—-six of one variety sold at dozen rate—shipped prepaid and packing free for cash 
with order. Order early. Each Doz 
APRICOT QUEEN—32”—True apricot, silky petals ...-$ .50 $5.00 
BRIGHTNESS—28”—Orange scarlet 
CAVALIER—A recent introduction. Deep carmine on heavy stem ... 
CERISE BEAUTY—32”—Light cerise 
DELICATA—30”—Old-rose pink, silky texture 
DUKE OF TECK—24”—Large orange-red 
EDNA PERRY—28”—A bright pink of very good form 
GOLD OF OPHIR—New, a large golden yellow 
GOLDSMITH—24”—Medium sized flower, orange yellow ... 
GOLIATH—A brilliant scarlet with short stem and immense flowers . 
GRAND MOGUL—34”—Reddish orange, immense flowers 
HARMONY—Satiny texture of a deep rosy-lavender color .... 
HENRI CAYEAUX—30”—Old-rose shading into a wine color 
HERCULE—42”——A bright red on tall, strong stems 
JEANNIE MAWSON —A very large and beautiful soft salmon 
JOYCE—48”—-RADIANCE ROSE color and first choice for gardens 
LIGHTNESS—26”—Soft rose with ruffled petals 
LORD LAMBOURNE-—A light red with laciniated petals ........ 
LULA A. NEELEY-—A free blooming, deep dark red 
MAHOGANY—44”——Mahogany and Purple, a very unusual poppy .. 
MAGNIFICUS—30”—A large deep scarlet laada 
MAHONEY—44”-——Reddish mahogany 
MRS. J. HAWKINS—-28”—A free flowering variety of clear pink .. 
MRS. PERRY—29”—-A very pretty salmon-pink Pm ccs 
NEGRILLON—30”—A vivid carmine, thrives in partial shade ... 
OLYMPIA—-32”—-Very early, golden salmon, semi-double 
PERFECTION—32”—A deep pink, with large black spots 
PINE BEAUTY—32”—A large clear pink with black base ......... 
PRINCESS ENA—34”—A salmon-pink with tulip shaped flowers . 
PROSERPINE—-36”—-A very fine beautiful red with strong stems . 
ROYAL SCARLET—31”—A very bright scarlet with immense flowers 
SALMON KING—<An improved form of Salmon Queen 
SALMON QUEEN—28”—A true salmon color 
WATTEAU——22”-—Dainty, new and rare, flesh-coral with no black .. 
WELCOME—40”—Reddish crimson .00 
WUNDEREIND—Soft cerise with crinkled petals,Germanintroduction 5.00 
WURTEMBERGIA—40”—-A tall searlet color 75 


SPECIAL! 


Cerise Beauty 50c, Henri) 6 


Cayeaux 50c, Joyce 35c, Varieties 
Negrilion 75c, Pink Beauty > 
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Delicata 50c, Cerise Beauty ) 8 
50c, Hercule 75c, Negrillon 75c, 

t Perfection 75c, Olympia 35c, ao 
35c, Wurtembergia 75c. or Watteau $2.50, Welcome $1. | or 
Total $3.20 $2.50 Total $7.10) $5.00 

















ORDER TODAY! From the world’s largest and most varied stock 


THE SIEBENTHALER CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


SIEBENTHALER AVE. AND CATALPA DRIVE 





JULY 1, 1933 
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A Garden Full of Gorgeous Iris 


From the World's Most Famous Collection 
Regular $12.50 Value for ONLY aes 


This is a real opportunity to have your garden full of the 
most brilliant and beautiful Iris the world affords, at a nominal 
cost. While I cannot name the varieties in this ‘RAINBOW COLLECTION,” 
I guarantee that every collection will contain many world-famous Prize- 
winners. 

Each Collection would cost at least $12.50 if the varieties were purchased 
separately at catalog prices. 

As I grow only the finest varieties, you are sure to be pleased. I am re- 
organizing my iris fields and some now in use must be abandoned, compelling 
me to remove all plants upon them. This circumstance makes it possible for 
me to offer my famous “RAINBOW COLLECTION” at a lower price than 
ever before. 


"RAINBOW COLLECTION" — 25 Choice Hardy Iris 
My Selection without Labels, for $3.50 
50 Choice Hardy Plants, $6.50—100 Plants, $12.00 


All Delivered to Your Door Postpaid, Anywhere in the U. S. 


Valuable Premium FREE—With each of these Collections I will include 
at least one fine Iris, labeled. With the larger Collections, I will include two 
or more such labeled Irises. 


Write for FREE Planting List of the World’s Best Irises 


Robert Wayman x22 


BAYSIDE 
LONG ISLAND 
N.Y. 


9 books by 
Edward I. Farrington 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and Editor of “Horticulture” 


The Baekyard Garden 


Tells plainly just what to grow and how to handle every crop to get a maxi- 
mum yield at a minimum of expense of time and money. It tells why, when 
and how to lime, how to start early plants in cold-frames, how to sow seeds 
in the house, details of cultivating and watering, waging war on the bugs, 
déaling with witch grass and weeds, how to transplant and how to keep a 
succession of crops throughout the season. There are separate chapters on 
beans, sweet corn, onions, spinach, root crops, peas, squashes, celery, 
tomatoes and other vegetables. 10 illustrations, 191 pages, 5 x 74— $ 

Green cloth 1 . 5 0 


Ernest H. Wilson, Plant Hunter 


Contains a 70-page complete list of the plants which Dr. Wilson considered 
worthwhile and where to get them. Each of these plants is briefly described, 
with its height, its general classification and its ability to endure a northern 
climate. The romantic story of Dr. Wilson’s remarkable life—his dangerous 
adventures, hairbreadth escapes, perils and privations, failures and suc- 
cesses. There is much, too, of the later years of Dr. Wilson’s life. ¢ 

31 illustrations, 218 pages, 54% x 8'44—Light and dark green cloth 9. 50 


THE STRATFORD CO., Publishers, 289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADDRESS 





